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rs composing Abington quarter, and to|terred in Friends’ burial ground at Plymouth 


most of the meetings constituting Philadelphia the 2ist of the same. 


yearly meeting, and many other religious ser- 
vices; and she was favoured to receive the re- 
ward of a peaceful mind for obedience to man 


ested duty. 


Although she passed through much bodily 
weakness and infirmity for many years previous 
» her decease, yet she persevered in attend- 
ing meetings, olten to the admiration 


friends. In the particular monthly meeting of 


which she was a member, she was truly es- 
teemed a‘ mother in Israel;’’ seldom being 
prevented by inclemency of the weather or 


Hing 


, seven miles from her resid- 


lifficulty of trav from attending it when 


held at Gwyned 
ence ; the last time being about two weeks 


fore her death. 


She was peculiarly useful in meetings for 
liscipline, manifesting much interest in the 


affairs of Society,—was frequently concerned 
tir I 
nlerest 


Os ‘riends up to a more lively feeling of 


the welfare of each other, and the 


extension of friendly care to such of our mem- 


of her 


—_—- 


Recollections of a Tour of Observation to 
the State Prisons of Maryland, New York, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts and Connectt- 
cut. By Isaac Parrisu, M. D. 

Concluded 


In regard to the physical wants of the 
prisoners, these appear to be generally 
supplied. ‘The food, which was carefully ex- 
amined at all the prisons inspected, appe ared 
to be in sufficient quantity and variety to pro- 


well 


The bread was good ijn all, and, 


We no 


mote health. 


in some institutions. excellent. saw 


be tainted meat, nor anything offensive to the taste 


Charlestown, 
their 


At 


prisoners 


or wants of laboring men. 


vegetables raised by the nn 


gardens were cooked forthem, in addition to 
their ordinary prison fare ; aud, at several in- 
stitutions, fish was allowed to the Catholics, on 


the days when their 


vented them from taking meat. 
We found :1dness for tobacco very gene- 
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al 
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LLL 
places for work ng men, criminals though In inspecting the general health of these indeed become purihers of the body po! tic, 
they be,to spend their long, dreary nights, prisons, the committee placed themselves in a while at the same time they protected society 


and their hours not devoted to labor. Of the position where they could see the men _ pass- from the outrages of wicked and lawless men. 
size and general arrangement of these cells, I ing in review before them, to and from their For, althe ugh € Xperience abundantly proves 
have before spoken, and need only repeat, now, shops, and gene rally obtained severa! views of that a radica! change in life and conduct can 
that they are exceedingly confined, and badly them in this way. They were allowed aiso only be effected by an inward and supernatural 
ventilated; being we rse in this re spect than to converse with those prisoners who had been agency, yet all acknowledge the influence 

: cells of separate prisons, It is indeed sur- subjected longest to confinement, as to iis in- which surrounding circumstances and external 
prising that any man o! Common sense could, fluence upon their health; and io make such means may have in lavoring this great and 
in this age, have contrived such tomb-like| inquiries, in regard to particular prisoners who desirable result. 

t 


places as the abodes of living beings, unless it appeared sickly or delicate, as might satisfy If a sense of degradation and a feeling of 
was to add physical torture and disease to the them as to the effect which piison life had ex- despair are engendered by the associations of 
restraints of confinement and discipline, which ercised upon them. They also saw the phy- a prison, hope languishe s, and the feeble as- 
the law has properly imposed upon those who sician of each prison, and obtained from him pirations of the unhappy convict aftera better 
offend against it. the result of his experience and observation and a higher life may be smothered in their 


‘The beds and bedding are, however, gene- upon these points. very birth. It becomes important, therefore, 


rally kept clean and comfortable ; and the cells The general impression received by the un- that even the lower nature should be cared for, 


are aired after the prisoner Jeaves them for his dersigned was favorable to the health of the and that such hygienic arrangements shi uld 
shop. ‘The hall, or corridor, and the cells, are' prisoners at all the institutions visited, Sing- be adopted as will secure cleanliness, neat- 
swept out every day, and are frequently white- Sing being the lowest in this respect, aud ness, andasupply of those natural elements 
washed ; presenting, as a general rule, the Charlestown the h ghe st. The prisoners suvo- necessary to the healih of b ly and mind. 

appearance of neatness and cleanliness. By jected tolong confinement, however, te From the observation made, the writer be 
this means, the evils of had construction are in ive ye ars and upward, are, a8 a Cass, very hleves that sounder views ol prison disc } line 


some measure alleviated ; and, as the prisoner apt to suffer in their health, and to leave pris- are gradually gaining ground, though, from 
Spe 


peu is the great part ol his waking-hours in a on with their energies impaire d for life. Iliza the very construction of the buildings, it is im- 


workshop, or out of doors, the eflects of con-| Farnham, the intelligent matron at Sing-Sing, possible at this time to carry them out to the 


fined airduring the night are less severely| who appeared to have observed close!y the extent which would be desirable. 
felt. effects of long terms upon the mind and body, At several of the prisons a system of bathing 


The workshops in several of the prisons spoke confidently upon this point, as did seve-| has been introduced, which adds much to the 
visited are spacious and airy. At Charlestown,’ ral other exper enced persons with whom weland comfort of the convicts. At 


Sing-Sing, 
Auburn and Baltimore, they are particularly conversed In addition to the injurious eflect|the men are permitted to bathe in the river, 


h t 
so, having been recently remodelled atthe two of long sentences upon the health, it is be-' where it passes the prison crounds, once a- 


latter institutions ; thus giving the prisoners the lieved by many conversant with the subject,'week during the summer months; and at 
advantage of ample space to work in, and of that protracted confinement diminishes the 


as good ventilation as is usual in manufacto- prospect of reformation, by breaking down the 
ries. 


Charlestown, the water is introduced from the 
river into a large Teservoir in the prison-yard, 


spirits of the convict, and rendering him more) where a like privilege is allowed. During the 
The trades pursued in congregate prisons callous to good impressions. 


cool weather, arrangements more or less com- 
are various, and generally healthful. The 


itis proper to remark, however, that we’ plete for a general weekly ablution are made 
sedentary employments of weaving and shoe-|conversed with several prisoners, who had 


at these institutions, and, so far as I recollect, 
making, the main business of our prisol 


s, al- been in prison for periods of ten years and up- atthe other prisons. 
though followed, are not by any means the wards, who appeared to be robust and healthy,) The 


d diet of prisons is greatly improved 
chief source of revenue, exce 


pt perhaps in the and to have become so far reconciled to their over formertimes. Beef, mutton, pork, fresh 
Maryland Penitentiary, where a large num-|lot as to be comparatively contented. ‘These /and salted, codfish and herring, with potatoes, 
ber of prisoners were employed at these may be regarded as exceptions to the general turnips, beans, rice, &c., make up the chief 
trades. rule. articles of diet for dinner, with the addition of 

In other prisons, stone-cutting, carpentering, In separate prisons, long confinement is soup occasionally ; and these are varied from 
blacksmithing, chair-seating, upholstering, ma-|still more injurious than in the congregate ; day today. Breakfast does not differ greatly 
nuiacture of cutlery, Ac., &c., are all actively and it is scarcely to be doubted that a decrease from dinner, except that indifferent coffee or 
going on, presenting the scene ofa lively work,/in terms of sentence in ourown State, would jtea, sweetened with molasses, is added. The 

hop, with the minds and muscles of the work- be followed by salutary results, both as re- supper usually consists of mush and molasses. 


8 
men all busily employed. lates to the convicts and to the community. If a ration of milk, or milk and water, could 


At Sing-Sing, a portion of the prisoners) Viewing the prisoners confined for terms of be substituted for the coffee and tea at break- 
were employed during our visit in quarrying! between one and five years, in well-conducted fast, it would, I think, be a decided improve- 
stone, digging, mak ug t ids, &c., in the sur- congregate prisons, there would seem to be ment. 
rounding grounds; thus spending their work-) but few circumstances calculated to deteriorate} ‘The care and attention bestowed on the 
ing hours in the open air. Amongst these|their general health; while reguiar habits, sick is another evidence of progress. In all 


were many 0 the colored convicts, whose steady occupation, and wholesome diet, im-|the prisons visited, we found the hospital 
healthy and robust appearance contrasted fav-| proves the condition of many who have been arrangements more or less complete, and ex- 
orably with the sickly hue of many of this class, addicted to vicious indulgences and a wander- cellent physicians in charge of them. The 
wh ) are contin 1 in close rooms, to sedentary ing life. power vested by law in medical inen, to watch 
emp! yme nts. If the cells of these prisons were made lar- over the health of prisoners, and to mitigate 
At Charlestown, many prisoners are em- ger, and bountifully supplied with light and 


h light the rigors of confinement, if they are opera- 
ployed in cutting and dressing stone, in large./air; if the various applications to promote ting injuriously upon the constitution, is, in 
open Workshops , wo Others are engaged as cleanliness and neatness amongst the prisoners fact, a feature in the discipline of prisons 

} 


coopers, cabinet-makers, brush-makers, black- were introduced into them; if a longer period worthy ofthe humanity of the age. Under 


were allowed for intellectual and moral im- these improved regulations, the health of con- 

\t Wethersfield the prisoners were chiefly) provement, under judicious instructors; if the |victs, as a class, is much better than in former 
carpenters, smiths, hatters, cabinet-makers,&c.; marching with a lock-step, in gangs, under the times. At Charlestown and Auburn, es- 
gaze of strangers, were abolished, and if a pecially, the men presented, at the time of our 
roper system of classification among the) visit, an appearance of health and vigor almost 


simiths, &c. 


none were weavers, and but few shoemakers 
The cutlery shop at this and the Anburn pri- 


I 
son is said to be very injurious to health, from prisoners were adopted ; Whovcan doubt that equal toa similar body of workmen out of 
, ) 
t 


the fy ng of the fine steel dust from the ma hese institutions would promote the health and prison ; and, atthe other prisons, the cases ol 
improve the habits of the vicious to a much actual sickness were comparatively few. It 
greater extent than at present. must be remarked, however, that there is in 
Did liberal and enlightened views prevail, congregate prisons a greater liability to t 
having in view the restoration of the offender occurrence of epidemic and contagious dis- 
to the bosom of society as a sound and useful eases, than is found in separate prisons. 


member, and not simply his punishment as a At Sing-Sing, Auburn and Baltimore, epi- 
satisfaction for violated law, our prisons might demics more or less severe have occurred with- 


chines, which is inhaled into the lungs, and 
from the great labor required in this branch 
manuiactures, 

At Auburn, cabinet-making, and machine- 
making, coopering, tool-making, cutlery, car- 
pet-weaving and tailoring, were all in active 
Operation’ 
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in the past few years, and have carried off a 
number ofthe convicts. Fevers of alow type, 
dysentery, and diarrhea, are the most frequent 
diseases of this class; andit is believed that 
the causes of these epidemics have been di- 
rectly traceable to the institutions in which\g 
they have appeared. 

In regard to the existence of insanity in the 
prisons visited, the committee made diligent 
inquiry ; and, so faras they were able to dis- 
cover, but few cases of mental disease originate 
clearly traced 
to the effects of their discipline. In ail penal 
establishments, there are certainly a larger 
number of insane than would be found amongst 
the same number of persone in general s 
to the fact, which now appears 

blished, that in certain forms 
sanity there is a strong tendency to the 
mission of crimes, which, through the 
rance or prejudices of courts and juries, are 
punished by the penalties of the law. The 
rights o h insane criminals however, 
protected by the laws of New Yi vm and some 
of the New England States, which provide for 
their removal from the prison to the State in- 
sane asylum, if their insanity should be clearly 
1 by competent me lical authority. On 





t 


it 
ih 


in these inst itutions, or can be 


ociely, 
owing to 
well esta of in 
com- 


ig no- 


f suc are, 


: ove 


this account, it is difficult to co npare the ac- 
tual number of insane belonging to these 
prisons, with our own, where no such arrange- 
ment exists 

Inasmuch as this subj has given rise to 
much discussion amongst the advocates of the 
two systems i conlinement kn Wh as the con- 
gregate and separate, and as the prisons of 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania have been 
the to which attention has been mainl y di 
rected, the committee devoted considerable 
time and research to ascertain the actual con- 
dition of the former institution in this res pect 

It is well known to the Society, that, for a 
number of years : past, the most favorable ac 
counts have been published of the mental and 
physical health of the _— yners at Charles 
town, placing it far inadvance of the Eastern 
Penitentiary, especially as relates to insani 


i 
The committee were instructed by the S ociety 


to inquire particularly into this matter, and 
they were prepared to find some collateral cir- 


cumstances which might explain this remark- 
hI 


able immunity from disease. They thought 
that probably only the better class of convicts 
were received at the State prison, the more 


dissolute and broken down being sent to the 
county or that some arrangement 
wheret 1e insane criminals were transferred 


jail; existed 





to the lunatic asylum, without regularly eo 
tering the prison, and appearing on its records ; 
or that a nuinber of convicts might be in the 
prison, who would be deemed insane upon a 
critical inquiry, and yet who were not so re- 
garded by the prison officers; orthatthe number 
of pardons on account of ill health or insanity 
might beso large as to affect the reported 
average of health. In directing attention to 
these plat points, we were unable dis- 
cover any scre ney between the official re- 


ports from this pein yn and its actual condition, 
or any ig to make us distrust the high range 
of mental and physical health claimed for it by 
its friends. In this investigation, every fa- 
cility was furnished us by the officers of the 
prison, and an openness and candor manifested 
which secured our esteem. 

Without entering here into details ofthe in- 
quiry by whichthe conclusion has been ar- 
rived at, [ have no hesitation in expressing the 
conviction, that the average health of body and, 


} 
th 
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be| 
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mind at Charlestown prison is much better,convenient size, which will admit of the en- 
than has yet been attained at our own Eastern trance of the sun’s rays and be suitable for ex- 
State Penitentiary ; and, with the exception jercise, will be fully carried out. 

of the occasional prevalence of epidemic dis-| The condition of the insane has also engage- 
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eases before referred to,[ regard the congre-jed renewed attention, and measures are in 
gate prisons generally as in advance of us in|progress to render them as comfortable as cir- 


this respect, especially as it relates to the oc- 
currence of insanity. The variety and heaith-| 
ful tendency of many of the occupations pur- 
sued in congregate prisons, the exposure of 
the convicts to the fresh air and to the light of 
day, the greater variety in the passing scenes 
and incidents of every-day life ; the intercourse 
of the prisoner with his fellow-prisoners, and 
with his family, restricted though it be by rigid 
rules ; are so many causes which contribute to 
this result. 

Confirmed in the belief that important modi- 
fications were essential in the discipline of our| 
own prisons, before they could be made t 
exhibit a satisfactory range of health, the com- 
mission, soon after their return, used their 
private endeavors to persons in 
authority to adopt such changes in the dis- 
cipline of our State prison, as would comport 
with the laws of the human constitution, and 
thas secure for ita better state of health, and 
a greater degree of usefulness to the State. 


cumstances will permit. In a word, a new era 
is opening upon this institution, and, under the 
guidance of enlarged and liberal views, it can 
scarcely be doubted that such modifications in 
the discipline will be effected, as shall secure 
a higher range of mental and physical health 
than has yet been attained. As this was the 
jmain object of the Society in instituting a 
medical inquiry into the effects of prison life 
upon the health of convicts, it is to be hoped 
that the tour of observation of which this paper 
is an imperfect outline, may not be wholly 
useless. It is true that no official report of the 
committee has been presented to the public, 
which might form the basis for positive con- 
clusions ; but, so far as these recollections may 
be useful, they are cheerfully submitted with- 
out claiming for them that accuracy and 
authority which a more detailed report, founded 
on notes and statistics, would have possessed. 
The Society will also bear in mind, that the 
observations refer to the state of thingsexisting 


) 


influence 


The reports of the physician(who wasamem-|in the year 1847; since then, changes have 
ber of the commission) have for several years|occurred in the administration of most, if not 


past clearly and candidly set forth the defects 
under which the institution is 


necessarily attendant upon the Separate Sys: | 


all of the prisons visited, which may have ma- 
terially altered their condition. 
I cannot close this sketch without 


laboring, as not 
acknow- 


tem of confinement, but, to a great extent at,'ledging the kindness of the officers of the 
least, remediable; while he has urged with|several prisons visited, in furnishing the com- 


earnestness such changes in the administration | mittee with facilities for prosecuting the objects 


as appeared to him wise and salutary. of their mission. To Dr. Green, the resident 

In addition to this, the Society have circu-| physician at Sing-Sing at the time of our visit, 

lated through their Journal various important/our obligations are especially due for his at- 
4 I | 


views and suggestions having the same ten-/tentions and hospitality during ourstay there. 
lency, together with a paper by myself upon|'l’o Dr. Gibson of Baltimore, (now of Rich- 
the injurious effect of the present system of;mond, Va.,) Dr. Bemis of Charlestown, Drs. 


Auburn, 
information 


confinement and sedentary labor upon Lansing, 
colored convicts—a subject first elucidated by indebted for valuable 
Dr. B. H. Coates, in an essay re vad before the touching the objects of inquiry. 
American Philosophical Society, in 1843. 
These movements, though productive of no| 
immediate result, have not been without their} 
influence in inducing a more thorough ex- 
amination into the workings of our system, and Professor Olmstea I, of New Haven, has late}: 
in exciting, in intelligent and a minds, | made discovery, that lin 
a determination to see it improved, it accord-} 0M » pound of pt ywdered rosin to three pounds 
ance with the new light which has ines un-|lard, well stirre together, the beer 
folded by the experience and observation of ~ mi-fluid at 72°F., and on be ing me Ited, whi 
the past twenty years. jd 90°, notwithst nding if melt d alone the 
A spirit of improvement has, we trust, been rosin r 9° and the lard 97 hi ut, tl 
awakened, from which we may anticipate the Compo! ind will remain transparent and | 
most useful results. At our State P rison, the ¢ at te ture. As it cools, a p lliel 
unwholesome and _ stultifying occupation of t ! 
oakum-picking has been recently substituted maatitns t dense 
by the more pleasant and profitable one of 
cane-seating chairs; and we understand that ‘ 
measures are in progress for adding other 
active and healthful trades to those of weaving 
and shoemaking, which have for so long a 
period been almost the only employments pur- 
sued at this prison. The building of work- 
shops attached to the separate cells, which 
was commenced under the wardenship of 
George Thompson, and suspended since that 
time, will, it is believed, be re-commence . a 
soon as the necessary funds are supplied. The 
great advantages of these shops have be yen 
practically tested in the small number of them 
now in use; and there can be but little doubt 
that, with the spirit of reform which is now h corrodes me ils, p ticularly 
awakened, the plan of converting the narrow brass an , copper, to such a degree that it is unfit 
and gloomy exercise-yards into neat and well- to apply to any thing not in constant use. Profes- 
light ted s shops, and of adding to these, yards of sor Ulmstead says, a thin coating of the com- 
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pound laid up ma grate or sheet ir m stove with 


a brush, as thin as possible, will keep it fre 
from rust all summer, although stored in adamy 
plac 

To soap makers, the discovery is also impor 
tant. If one poun 1 of the « mpound is added t 
two pounds of common Windsor soap, the quali 


ty is gT itly impr 1, and the tenden 5 that soap 
has to grow rancid, when in use, or kept moist 
is thus entirely prevented \ shaving cream of 
an exc ent quality, may by made by taking 1 
cake of good shaving ip and steaming it soft 
Mi cup, al l mixing his {its Ww nt tl 


a littie f almond or any her aygreeal 
flavour. 

Th Same ¢ inp indapplic it t TS ul 1 sl cs 
render them 1 urly mpery to water, and 
upplied to the soles, will not soil the floor | 
uppers will be ft and pliab ind not prevented 
from receivin blacking polish 

For oiling carriages, the mixtu f lard 
rosin will be valuab!l und ov 1 wanted f 
he ivy wl els, 1 pi per cor t Vv 1 
en to it by idding wheat flow I { t 
preferred, black lead 

N doul the past bove described 
would 1 lal for uy wl 
Wi ! liscovery will increase t ‘ 
sumption of lard, and thereby give an impr { 
bial t to the farmer, and tl enal hit 
tur i if lard ind lard int ght mad 1 
thi re ti el olit n his? nd nd npr 
his cond ni Y; ee 2 Post 

> 


( J ( 
Paris, [Sth D L850 
H ' hn} sent | nvita 1, al 1 
h il t al { { i I n I 
int it lL wa in h n { 
that Id rmin ’ you sol n t 
l I] “ ! eu yu i number ft Am 
I i ! rs the Sect iry f L gatiol 
and | e they all expressed th 
| , 





the wick of a mechanical or solar 
ut three quarters of an inch high, to be fitted 
to an ordinary gas burner. When this is 
place, its whole surface is dazzling whit 


sa light, it is estimated, equal to fift 





‘tted tube cann 

be increased, but its diameter can be enlarged 
to any extent, and the light of course in the sam: 
proportion. There is no sensible flame—no 
smoke—not the smallest odor It does not 
flicker, and in all these particulars possesses an 
immense advantage over coal gas. There is no 
humbug about it It was before our ¢ yes burn- 


ing d/ue without the platina ipparatus—changing 


to white upon contact with it. You can turn 
it on o7 off—us little or much, at your conve- 
nience, 
But another of its properties is, that you cal 
heat your houses and cook by it! We saw 
. | affair resen vy 1 piace 5 pon t ! 
Ing ¢ the gas, a meta har bout a foot I 
erced with holes, emitted a blueish flame, 1 
heat of which was immediat ly felt There 
being no chimney, this was very natural. Th 


ir in an apartment is heated directly, whereas 


by tl rdinat thods the far iter portior 
scapes. It supposed that in an ordit 
chimney only parts out of hundred enter 
the apartment As much | tcan be Pp! luced 
by utilizing the ¢ in fh minutes, as by W i 
\ i I 1 th ! 
pens f less than i | r tl st of f 
: We saw water heated it ! ! ites 
l saw meat d 1S ttaching tt 
' tube, 7 ema ttheir fire wher 
ti 1 ‘ ofit it ta n ! nis ? 
| the lal if kindling mol ind 
Particu ittent W rect hy t ' 
men pr nt t the effect pon tl th and 
ings. It erted to be a moist heat. Upor 
I 1 whit pl t \ i} ir! t W vel 
I vered wit! i] nad nh tl t » 
n i} per Its f 1 . 
‘ highest pla +} Py | ‘ 
nes On that 1 t | ' ( ' 
s will read ts ital i 
t verned by fix ‘ 
fo resu wat py} t bir 
} ; ' 
me ¢., ¢} 
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The article on Mercantile lntegrity, in- 
serted in another part of our paper of this 
day, was furnished by a member of the bar, 
not of our Society. While we are re} iced 
to receive so g vod a testimony of the cond ict 
of one of our members, we hope hat the ex- 
ample may not be a singular one of what is 


enjoined by our discipline as a matter of 


J istice. 


True it 1s, that the occ isions do not very 
often present themselves for paying off debts 
barred by the limitations of the law, or appa- 
rently cancelled by the act of the creditors. 
When they do occur, the liquidation of what 
seemed to be obsolete and forgotten, gives to 
such payment the grace and beauty of a cha- 
ritable donation. ‘There are few luxuries 
more exquisitely enjoyed by the properly 
lisciplined mind than that of being able to 
render unto every man his due, after long 
groaning under the moral slavery of debt. 
While we do not doubt, therefore, that in 
similar circumstances there are many to be 


1 


found who would “ go and do likewise,” we 


hope that the necessity for devoting the en- 





ergies of mind and body to become again 


free, may be very rare in our Society. 

The Bankrupt laws of England are per- 
haps as suitable fora mercantile community 
as those of any other country. They are 
founded on the principle, that as soon as in- 
solvency becomes imminent, the property of 
the debtor should be taken irom his control 
and distributed equally among his creditors, 
giving him a smal] sum to start again, freed 
‘rom his burdens, accorcing to the per cent- 
But like all cveneral 


\ | } 
laws upon the subject, they are liable to creat 


age his estate may pay. 


ibuse. It not unfrequently happens that a 
very insignificant act on the part of a per- 
fectly solvent man, may be the cause of set- 
ting in motion the machinery of the laws, 
and when started, it must crush the merchant 
who stands upon any other than a_ solid 


Nay, the injury to such a man 


foundation. 
before the course of action could be arrested, 
will always be of a serious character, in a 


pecuniary p int of view alone. 


legislation has cenerally 


In this country, 


left his property under the control of the 


debtor to a very late period. Hence, a door 


is open to preferment on his part, ar d great 


injustice to the most meritorious, the humane 
ind unsuspecting amoung his creditors. \ hile 


the disasters to the trader are not likely to 


occur by prematurely wresting his property 


from his own management, as in England is 


0 often the case, on the other hand, the 
rossest inequality is occasionally witnessed 
in its distribution. 

The Discipline of our Society on this sub- 
ject takes the ground of strict justice, tem- 
pered however with mercy. The debtor is to 


deliver up his estate for the benefit of all his 


creditors when he appears unable to satisfy 
them if he manifests an honest intenti mn, 
compass on and aid are recomme nded, and 
having done what he can, no more for the 
present is justly to be expected from him 
Yet it enjoins “that, if persons so failing it 
their circumstances, should at any time after- 


1} 


wards be favored with full ability to pay off 
their deficiencies, justice will require it of 
them, notwithstanding a composition with, 


and legal discharge from their creditors may 


have been obtained.” It then guards against 
an abuse of this injunction, and makes a fail- 


ure to comply with it a disownable offence. 
We are aware that the spectacle has been 
but too common, of an estimable man sunk 
by a combination of misfortunes into hope- 
less insolvency. Nevertheless, though appa- 
rently severe in a few instances, the rule of 
morality requires that where the debtor ob- 
tains a surplus of property beyond his bare 
wants, the excess should belong to his creditor; 
and such is the standard established in the 


quotation above made. 
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We have introduced these remarks more 
as a preface to the exhortation with which 
we shall conclude, than for any other purpose. 
That exhortation is, to keep to moderation 
trade and 


in 


business. Let all members 


our 


] 1 | . mT 
ponder well the saying of Paul to Timothy 


oT se | 1) 1 . 
They that will be rich, fall into temptation, 


and ; } ~< 
and a snare, and into many foolish and hurt- 


ful lusts, which drown men in destruction 


and perdition For the love of money is the 


root of all evil; which while some coveted 


alter, they have erred from 


the faith, and 


plerced themselves 
Tim 
We firmly b 


through with many sor- 


rows.” ] thy, ch. 6, 9, 10. 


Vs. 


‘lieve that with a godly desire 


to seek for the heavenly treasures, men 
would very rarely, if ever, place themselves 
under such risks as would involve the haz- 
ards of lve The kinds of business 
which necessarily re juire it, if they must be 
pursued, are disarmed of evil by the modern 
system of spreading the risk by a diminution 
of the protits. But we do most emphatically 
desire to impres pon our readers the reat 
importa » of litine their wants wit a the 
bou 1 Tru i, il this be done Lhe sub tra 
tum of nearly all the evils arising from the 
relat so ebdbtor and creditor is wanting 
and the fou tion of almost every temporal 
rood, vid ri i SF ir ] 
lila 

| } I Icing rates ostage, 
whic is been several times under discussion 
since the opening I present Congr , pass- 
ed the H Representatives by a vote of 
yeas l x0, na To | ) Bi i estab ishes a 
uniform ra postage throurhout the Uni- 
ted States hree cents for all letters under 
half an or allows » circulation to all 
newspapers iin thirty miles of the place of 
publication. Should iss the Senate, and re- 
ceive the sanction of the President, it will be- 
come the Law 

<> 

Notice.—The second edition of Friends’ 
Almanac for 1851 is now ready, and for sale, 
wholesale or retail, at the store of the Publish- 


ers, 
W. D. Parrisu & Co. 
1 North Fifth Street 
Phila. 1 mo. 2lst 1851. 
=—— 

Mar ra Fourt lay eve ning the Sth inst ; 
according ) e order of Friends, Dav Euuis to 
\ A \ yothn of this cits 

ANALYSIS OF MILK. 


Milkc nsists ol three 


distinct substances, viz.: 
cream, curd 


1, and whey, into which it se parates 


spontaneously in a state of repose. Cream, ac- 
cording to Berzelius, has a specific gravity of 
1,0244, and consists in one hundred parts, of 


butter 4.5, caseous matter, 3.5, and whey, 92. 
On analysis, matter vields, carbon 
59.78, hydrogen 7,42, oxygen 11.40, nitrogen 
21.38. When burnt, it affords an ash, amount- 


caseous 





ing to 6.5 of its original weight, the principal 


pert of which is phosphate of lime. Milk, when 


deprived of cream, has a specific gravity of 


1.03, and in one thousand parts yields of water 
928.75, cascous matter 28; sugar of milk 35; 
mul and phosphate of 1.95. 
There are are also noticeable traces of other 
matter. 


iale potassa, 


—_ - 
For Friends’ Weekly I 


fHE LATE ISAAC MOORE OF RAHWAY. 


telligencer 


Our aged friend has left us; his course on earth is 


done ; 


No more will he return to us; the sands of life are 


For fourscore years he walked the earth; its joys, its 


j 


hopes and fears, 


Were shared alike in turn, by him, with manhood’s 
ripened years 

His boyhood’s prime, and youthful hope, how swiftly 

by; 


e Idie { 


I'he sere and yellow leaf of time, old age, came 
] ’ g 


circling nigh. 
(hough many a leaf that’s green is cast untimely to 
the ground 
And many a flower that's born to blush, and cast its 


fragrance round, 


Are berne by ruthless winds away, ere frosts of 
winter come, 
Yet this our friend was spared till age, e’er he was 
summoned home 
And now we hope at rest for aye, 
He’s i e realms of bliss and day 
[was innocent and mild his life, in even tenor ran 
Che course of swift revolving years, and towards his 
fellow man 
His heart in kindness seemed to glow; his manner 
still and kind 
With those who knew him best, will prove as fra- 
grance leit behin E. H. 
lst mo. 1851. 
— 
\\ k I er 
MERCANTILE INTEGRITY. 
The newspapers have lately noticed ‘the 
} 


fact of very large p iyments Deing made by a 
merchant of this city, of claims for nearly twen- 
ty livested of all legal obligation 
both by actual release and lapse of time. It is 
jue to the individual, and to this commnnity, 
but more to the illustration of principle and to 
encouragement by 


shoul : 


years since, 


\ exainple, that this event 
receive more than a passing notice. ‘l’o 
have participated, in the execution of the good 
purpose the writer esteemsa h ippy event of his 
life, and rejoices in the opportunity of detailing 
more accurately circumstances that but confirm 
views long entertained in regard to the mercan- 
character of our country. 

Our Philadelphia Merchant, now referred to 
was overwhelmed by inevitable causes of mer- 
disasters in 1832. He surrendered all 
to his creditors, without exception or reserve, 
and without preference of one creditor over 
They refused hig furniture, and exe 
ecuted to him a full and le 
their demands, taking the divid 
amounted to 154 percent. Our merchant was 
thus of means, but he had not for- 
feited his credit by concealment of property, 
or a partial distribution to purchase future aid 
from favored friends. He acted upon the 
broard ground of perfect integrity and equal 
justice ; of consequence, all his creditors were 
his friends, bearing testimony to his character 
and honor. He retained his own self respect 
and energy, and recommenced the struggle of 


tile 








cantile 


inother. 
gal release of all 
nds only, which 


destitute 1e 


life with advantages those never can enjoy who 
have forfeited their own, or the respect of others. 
‘he result has been that by a course of indus- 
try, activity, and mercantile sagacity and skill, 
the destitute young man of eighteen years 
since ata little beyond middle age, is the prin- 
cipal of a prosperous importing firm, having 
raised an interesting family, promoted many 
young men as partners, and been in various 
|ways an active, useful and public spirited citi- 
zen, and acquired wealth. 

Yet it is not to be inferred that the step re- 
cently taken is one resulting merely from 
abundant means. It was a purpose always 
cherished and next the heart of this merchant, 
and the provision forthe creditors always stood 
inhis will fora division of his effects with them, 
after but a moderate provision for those that had 
been made dependant upon his care. Neither 
has the measure been delayed beyond the pe- 
riod when so large a sum as sixty thousand 
dollars could be prudently withdrawn without 
\iinpairing the success of his mercantile concern. 
Though impaired in health, happily his life has 
been prolonged to witness such a state of pros- 
perity in his house as to permit him to enjoy, 
while living, the inexpressible happiness of ful- 
filling the moral obligation that always rested 
on his heart, though forgotten by his creditors. 
Happily too has it been for others that his life 
has been thus continued, for the power and 
discretion vested in him to dispose of what 1s 
his own, and only to be disposed of to others 
an integrity in respect 
binding in law, has enabled him to do what 
executors acting under the precribed rules of 
1 trust could never have accomplished in a 
manner to answer the demands of humanity, 
after the many vicissitudes of fortune which 
had overtaken the creditors during the eventful 
period of the past eighteen years. In the hands 
of executors the di would have been 
one of judicial inquiry and legal proof, to be 
consummated inthe course of years, through 


from impulse of no 


stribution 


successions of assignments, will, or intestacies, 

As thedistribution has been made it has been 
in the power of the benefactor, for such he is, 
to confer upon the broken down merchant who 
’ ol a 
comfortable support for himself and family for 
life, or seek out the helpless child or destitute 
widow, and carry comfort and consolation to 
their bosoms for the remainder of life. The 
responses by letter of such persons, so relieved ; 
(and nearly all were such, for of those who 
were recipients but few remained in life un- 
broken in fortune,)—no one can read without 
emotion : the mingled expressions of gratitude 
to the donor and the over-ruling Providence that 
enabled him to earn, and kept in his heart the 
purpose, thus to apply his means, are uniform, 


originally sustained the loss, the means 


most-touching, and an honor to our nature. 
The widow sinking under her exertions, with 
infirm health, has been enabled to relax from 
her toil; the broken down merchant, who by 
the small gains of a petty business has but 
lived, has been enabled to buy his cottage and 
spend his old age with his family in comfort; 
and children that could never otherwise have 
been so blessed, may obtain the inestimeble ad- 
vantages of an education, to fit them to become 
useful citizens, and to experience the happiness 
of cultivated intelligence, and moral and relli- 
gious training. So ample and accumulative are 
the rewardsof goodness that the influence and 
extent thereof can only be known to that eye that 
seeth all things, and sees them in theirremotest 
consequences. ‘Those who have received the 
benefit directly, may extend it widely and re 
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motely, et and in time, and yet more 
widely will the influence of the example be 
felt, and others be prompted to do likewise; 
and may they likewise in doing an act in the 
sense and fee ling of doing justice to all men, or 
according to the divine precept of van as we 
would that others should do to us, find, like 
wur friend, whose name we are not permitted 
to give, the further rich reward of the grati- 
tude and prayers of those w hose s sufferings 
have been relieved, and whose hope has been 
rekindled in life. 

The practical purposes to be encouraged by 
this example, may be brie fly stated to be;—Ist. 
that every person in failing yr circumstances 
should with the utmost candor and fairness 
surrender his effects to the disposition of his 
creditors, without favor, partiality. or prefer- 
ence to any one: 2d. That creditors should 
act with equal fairness and liberality, and ac- 
cept what is surrendered, and give to their hon- 
est debtor such a character as will enable him 
to recommence business, support his family, 
and finally, if favoured to succeed, repay his 
releasing credi tors: 3d. And that the broken 
down, preserving their character for integrity 
should recommence the duties of life, with the 
legal burden removed, but with the resolute de- 
termination to succeed, and as the means should 
be attained, to apply them in mitigation of the 
suffering creditors, and remuneration of their 
loss. The purpose cheristed, even without 
the ability attained, will be felt to be ennobling 
and promotive of success, and even in misfor- 
tune, demand the homage that ‘an honest man is 
the noblest work of God ;’ buat when 1 comes 
to a fruition such as we have feebly commem 
orated, it must afford the enjoyment of a con- 
solation beyond the power of anything on earth 
to give: a foretaste of the purer joy which 1s 
in store for “ the spirits of just men made per- 
fect.” r. 

——ai 


STEAM NAVIGATION 


{ neluced 


The first regular plying steamboat in Europe, 
was launched on the River Clyde, by Henry 
Sell, IN11; and the first regular sea steamship 
commenced running between Scotland and Ire- 
land in LS18. After this, sea coasting steamers 
multiplied with great rapidity in England ; but 


their adaptability to ocean navigation was long '|« 


esteemed pre bl m itical by many, W no were term 
ed “the most scientific men of the day.’ The 
year IS3SS8 was a new era im steam navigation 
On the 23d of April, the Great Western, an 
English steams! l Harbour, 
and from that period there has been regular 
communication by steam tween Europe and 
America. When we look back to the early 
lantic steamships, we see it it Was no easy 
matter to establish and render n steam navi- 
cation successful. The Great Western, British 
Queen, Great Li 
nate President, were all failures, excepting the 
first. Im 1841 “ Cunard’s a yal M ul Line’”’ 
was established to run bety 1 Liverpool, H ar 
fax, and Boston. This line ( maint 1 of five 
s, of 1,400 tons burden, built on th 
For seven years, they maintained 


nob le vesse 
Ri ae C ly Be. 
exclusive ly, punctus il communie ation 1, every wer k 
in summer, and every second week in winter, be- 
tween the old and new world. In 1847, America 
sent out her first ocean steamship, the Washing- 
ton, which was succeeded by the Herman 
These vessels established an American line be- 
tween New York, England, and Bremen. By 
way of allusion, it should not be forgotten that 


& 
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eg 


France commenced a line of steamers between 
Havre and New York, in 1846, which recs 
ed 
l 


out to be a very unfortunate affair—they 
to run in atwelve month. In 1849, almosta 
the old vessels of the Cunard Line were sold, 


and new ones, of a superior character, put in 


their plac eC 5 the line was also extended to run al- 
ternately between Liverpool and Boston, and 
New _ 

The year, 1850 marks a memorable era in the 
wlvancement of ocean steam navigation. On « 
the 27th April the Atlantic left New York on 
her first Atlantic voyage to Old England; and 
since that time, her three noble partners, th 
Pacific, Baltic, and Arctic, have taken up their 
places in the lin These steamships are the 
largest vessels in the merea 





ile marine in the 
world; conjointly, their burden is 12,000 tons 
They are truly Leviathans of the deep. 

The discovery of gold in California, by the 


extraordinary emigration from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific shore, aroused an en rgy, and call- 
ed into existence a spirit for rapid transit, which 
has been the cause « f a most extraordinary mul- 
tiplication of steamships, to meet the di mands of 
mercantile excitement. Two years ago, there 
was hot a single steamship running cn the Pa- 


cific ; now there are ten regular packets runnit 


betwe en San Francisco and Panama Two years 
igo, there Was not a sing! steams hip running 
regularly from New York down the Crulf of 
Florida; at the present moment, ther 

less than eleven ‘The mails | ve v 

for Chayres ere they are discharged 1 
transmitted across th Isthmus; from wh 

at Panama, on the Pacific, tl y a carricd by 
American s rs G mia Sin 

\ 1s uy ¢ imen 1 lv Ss an 2Y ill 
teal } i l s| i I I 


12,007 tuns. These compri t ( 
t ith rs il l t 1 Ww S ill rs hy ' li i 
Ilumbolt, of t Bremen Lin This t 
Nnmon, but pithy press h, is ur co 
s rush.’ N I s th World v < 
there been such activit 1 our dock-yards and 
machine-shops And 1 what is all this g ing to 
amount to’ Well, the half is no more than 
teld. In Europe, the same activity and progres- 
sive spirit is manifested. One single compa 
the Peninsular and Oriental, have lately order- 
1 fourteen new steamships to be constructed ; 


ind another company, the West = hia and Bra- 
zil, will soon, in addition to } prese! nt fi 
have five new first-class st unships, like th 
Asia and Africa, gest of the Cunard Lin 





At the present moment, the Atlantic is bridged 
by five lines of umslips, numbering twenty 
six first class vessels, and, before LSO1 closes, 


1 
it is supposed that there will | t least twenty 
| 


more running. Next year the Pacitie will | 


bridged, and China and California united by a 
steam line belonging to New York All man- 
kind will soon be next-door neighbors ; for fleets 
f steamships cover almost every sea and ocean, 


ind every nation in the world is looking on with 
wonder at the Anglo-Saxon ent rprise and ad- 
enture of ae ri a and England; for these two 
great nations, divided by the broad At 
now linked together by a steam bridge, whos 
number of arches amounts only to twe ‘ » days 
‘he same mighty agent, which, by the loco- 
motive, conveys with unp aralleled < rity and 
punctuality the news of tl day, with almost th 
same punctuality carries similar intelligence over 
the rough paths of the ocean, fearless of “the 
winds, the waters, or the we oie r.’ The bene- 
fits of steam navigation are inestimable—the 





+ 


antic, are 





teamship is a humanizer The facilities for 
travel are gr atly extended by steam navigation, 
ind the tendency of the people of different na- 
tions met ting and trave lling often toa ther, is to 
promote unity and universal concord 
There has been a manifest improvement in 
ie speed of our Atlantic ste umships, in twelve 
years The mile-stones of the Atlantic are 
marked with “the first regular steamsh ip, the 
a Western, arrivel at New York on the 23d 
April, 1838, after a passage of fifteen days 
from England. The American steamship Pacifie, 
irrived at m Ww 7 rk on Saturday, the 2lst of 
last S pte mber, 1850, after a pa ‘ ge of ten days 
47 hours, from Liverpool. This is the age of 


1 
} 
i 


t 









steam. There is a hand-writing waving at the 
top-mast of every mere sailing vessel, “ 
mene, tekel upharsin’’ Many of the sailing ves- 
sels which h an now being constructed, are plan- 
ied for receiving propelling engin s, thus pre- 
paring fortheir submission to th power of steam. 
Looking at the » past, and anticipating the future, 
it is surely not too much to assert, that in twen- 
ty years fi rm. the present late, ste umshiy s will 
depart from New York to Eur ype, and come 1 
to it ft that continent, every day of the week, 
with t ume regularity that our steam! 3 
now display runn iw fr m the City of K K 
ae Old Beaverwyck, on the Hudson.— 


NOTES FROM fHE NETHERLANDS. 
At six in the evening of my third day at the 
Hague, L again betook myself to the road ar 
started for Leyden. ‘The highway traverses 


the park, and once more [ enjoyed the wel- 
( le 8 | ler the cool leafy avenves of the 
Bosch. Beyond were still the same signs of 


thrift and industrious cultivation, but with a 


more rural appearance than on the other side 


of the town. The route was the pleasanter 

[rom its frequent windings: a straight line has 
» } ‘ } "we 

ew Charms for a pedestrian. There was the 


same brick paving, the same green ditch on 
either side, with here and there a fringe of 
trees, and to the right and left comfor:able, 
homely-l oking farm-houses, with great dis- 
play of white paint about them; and groups of 
cattle, such as Cuyp has made us familiar 
with, ruminating in the fields. Whenever you 
look, the view is shut in by formal lines of tree S, 
from among which, at distant intervals, a little 
white church spire peeps up, and breaks the 
horizontal uniformity. As you pass the bound- 
iry ditches between fields or farms, you ob- 
serve the square post standing at the ‘corner, 
with a notice facing the road, informing the 
passe rel v that all behind it is the eigenjagt, or 


private chase of so-and-so: ahint to men w 


guns thatthey are not toshoot therein. These 
posts are seen at the limit of every property, 
and the prohibitory regulations are rigidly en- 
force d. By and by you traverse the estates of 
Prince Frederick, brother of the present king: 
they comprise extensive plantations, stretchir 


away all round an open park-like space, within 
which stands the chateau, acomfortable-looking 
country residence. The labouring people 
whom I met saluted with a £ 0¢ den avond as I 
passed—a friendly custom still kept up in some 
of our En It was nightfall as I 
drew near to Leyden, and the groups seated at 
the doors of the outlying cottages bordering 
the thoroughfare gave me the same neighbour- 
ly greeting. Is there not something in twilight 
which disposes the heart to benevolence? Per- 
haps to go ona begging-quest would be the 


st way of trying the problem. I passed 


glish counties. 
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throu gh the town gate just before it wasclosed| I went back to dinner at four, as arranged :'sum; and the greater part nothing: the child 
for the 


ght, and kept along the Breede Straat|during the meal [ spoke of w hat had just be-\ren were, however, admitted whether payment 
until wn ‘sight of another Lion d’ Or indicated | fore come under my notice. ‘Ah,’ 
my quarters. 





was the were forthcoming or not. ‘Two or three of the 


\reply, ‘there are 16,000 poor in Leyden.’ 1t women, when asked if they were on the town 
While I was at breakfast the next morning, seemed to me incredible that ina town of charity, answered * Neen, Mynheer,’ with a 


the host wished me to take one of his com- 39,000 inhabitants so large a proportion should tone and look of honest pride : they earned 
missionaries as a guide. I declined the am-\be paupers ; but such ist the fact, and one of the their own living. Now and then some child- 
brosia-visaged encumbrance, and after a short consequences isa heavy octroi to provide ren would come and speak for themselves ; 
exploration, soon made myself accquainted funds for the sustentation of this burthen of po-!a brother and sister about ten years of age 
with the topo; gray hy of the town. I afterwards |verty: it devours one-half of the town rev- agreed to pay the fees, as also a bright eyed 
explained tothe landlord that it would be more enues. There are about 8000 of the popula-'lad ofeleven, who, in reply to the first inquiry, 
to his interest to hang up a plan of the town and tion in pretty easy circumstances, and taxes * What is your name ?” 


said sharply, ‘Peter 
neighbourhood in his hall, than to be stingy of fall he avily on them in addition to the octroi.| Notenboom. ’ 


information for the sake of making a few florins Householders whose annual rent is under fifty! * What trade?’ 
by his servants; buthe was hardly prepared )florins pay no direct taxes; and when one con-| ¢ Cabinet-maker.’ 
for this stroke of policy. In fact one cannot|siders that the town has no manufactures, itisa} ‘How much do you earn a week ?’ 


fail to preceive that business generally is con-, marvel that the canker which eats so hungrily| ‘Seven stivers ; and’—this wassaid with em- 
ducted on less liberal principles abroad than in into its vitals should so long have been endur- phasis—sometimes a trifle over.’ 
England. Dutchmen, too, are not over-cum-|ed. ‘Willyou pay for yourself?’ 
municative; not so much imbued with what) ‘But, I inquired, ‘have you no work for) «That will I.’ Andso Peter Nut-tree was 
the French call prévenanee. For instance, in- these people?’ admitted. How the eyes of these three spar- 
quire of a schoolmaster how many scholars he} * None whatever.’ kled at sight of the dubbeltje which I gave to 
las: he replies, perhaps, five hundred. Then| ‘Then why don’t you send them to your each of them! It would pay for four lessons. 
if you want to know how many of either sex, colonies at Java, where they would be of some| A printed copy of rules was placed in the 
you must ask two additional questions ; and so|use, and where they might revive those sparks hands of the respective applicants, wherein the 
on for other particulars, which with most peo-|of manhood which are here quenched ?’ |hours of attendance, once a week, and other 
ple come spontaneously withoutasking, You! Our laws will not permit that: and thus we duties—cleanliness being among the foremost-- 
nust make up your mind to labour for it. have to maintain them year after year, provid-|were prescribed; and allwere a apparently elated 
] was chi fly desir yus on this occasion to ing food, clothes, and lodging for the whole at the prospect of learning to sing. In this 
visit the quarters inhabited by what some peo- number way it went on until 102 pupils were admitted ; 
ple call the ‘lower order.’ here was one, * Would they work if the opportunity offer-/and twenty whose reading was imperfect, were 
long street of small tenements by the side of a| ed ?’ sent back for improvement. 
canal, about which there could be no mistake.| ‘ Most of them have no heart to work; their| After le aving the committee, Madame Lee- 
The water, notwithstanding the law to the con-| self-reliance is all gone, and they are not ‘eeeh| mans accomps anied me to the shopofa klompen 
trary, was covered with refuse vegetables and hi ked as labourers. ‘There are some praise-|maker. 1 wanted to see how wooden shoes, or 


miscellaneous outcastings: women were lean-| worthy exceptions, but the majority are hope-|klompen, as the Dutch call them, are made. 


ing over the edge scrubbing pots, pans, trousers, less paupers, physically and morally. |Do we not find in this word an explanation of 
and sabots. At some doors a little battalion| 


This accounts for the number of beggars who! the term clump soles, so frequently advertized 
of the last-mentioned articles was ranged, look-| are so importunate in the streets of Leyden ; ;and by English shoemakers? We found the shop 
sclean and white as labourcould make them; although it is a punishable offence to give alms) in a back street, and the master working busily 
for the morrow would be the Sabbath. The to mendicants, and although, im the strict let- up to his knees in chips. On being informed 
brick floor of every house looked very red and ter of the law, all the beggars in Holland/of the object of my visit, he took a block of 
very damp from a similar process of scrubbing, should be sent to the pauper colonies, yet, as' popular—and chopped it roughly into the form 
and it is hard to comprehend how the people in othercountries, the police interfere with none desired ; then fixing it ina vice with augers and 
preserve their health in such circumstances.) but the most troublesome, and allow the quiet-|gouges of various size and shape, he very 


‘There appeared to be but one room ona floor, ier ones some sort of immunity. quickly and smoothly dug out the place for the 
a } } 


and the windows of the upper apartments had, After dinner, my entertainer, having to at-'foot, after which the outside was trimmed and 
} 


no glass; wooden shutters only, which, when|tend a committee meeting, invited me to ac-\cleaned off witha 
they were closed, left a few inches at the 


Y 
~ 


draw-knife. The whole 
company him: it was for the purpose of enroll-| operation is very simple, the only difficulty be- 
upper part of the frame entirely uncovered: ing the names of poor children for a singing'ing in using the augers, which sometimes 
no lack of ventilation, whatever else may be class. A zang- school had been formed some pierce through the side. 


A tolerable workman 
complained of. In front of several of the houses time before, the pupils of which had made such will make nine pairs in a day: the largest size 
a awoat 


goat was tethered—perhaps a dozen in all— progress that beginners could no longer be'sell for 8d. the pair, the smaller at 3d. Gen- 
nibbling at cabbage stalks and the grass which united with them, and as other children had erally they are much more heavy and clumsy- 
yrew up between the paving-stones, ‘The pos- expressed a great desire to learn, it was resolv-| looking than those worn by the working-classes 
- p° | I 5 J 

sessors of these animals were at no loss for ajed to form a newclass. We found two com-!jn Normandy ; ; but a light and neatly- -finished 


supply of milk. Some of the rooms were very |fortable-looking burgesses and a schoolmaster|sort is made for ladies to wear in wet weather, 
} 
scantily furnished ; others displayed a fair share 


already seated at the table, on which a handful! or when pursuing their domestic avocations on 
of comfort, and some attempts at ornament; of the long straight-stemmed pipes was lying|damp floors. These 
and here and there a few books were to be seen;|by the side of a well-furnished tobacco-box)black, and polished, 


there were flowers, too, in the windows, and/and pan of lighted turf. No one, however, quently give theirs a coatof whitewash. ‘There 
larks hanging outin cages. The struggle to smoked, but we all partook of 


the tea, which|are many people in England to whom wooden 
live was apparent enongh; but with all this,the chairman poured out and handed round \shoes would be very serviceable, and who 
there were indications of a right sense of home| with much courtsey of manner. After a few ' would wear them if they could be bought cheap. 
co rt,which,whether instinctive orcompelled, minutes spent in preliminaries, business com-|'Thé importation of a cargo might prove a pro- 


affords ground for hopefulness. Nearly every|menced in good earnest. Outside of the room| fitable speculation. 


are commonly stained 
while the poor not unfre 


one was out of doors, as | supposed, to avoi d about 150 women were waiting: the former — 
soiling the floors while they were so moist; and) were admitted singly, with their little ones.| MICE POWER. 
the children were playing about barefoot, as un-| First their names were asked, and what school | A gentleman in Kirkalda, Scotland, has 


burthened with care as children generally are the youngsters attended, the schoolmaster ver-'tamed a couple of mice, and invented machin- 
in any part of the world. Afterwards in the ifying the reply in the Jatter case by referring|ery enabling them to spin cotton yarn. The 
meat-market, which isheld under the Stad|to alist before him. Then if any doubt arose} work is so constructed that the common house 
Huis, | saw some poor women buying scraps as to capacity, the children were made to read| mouse is enabled to make atonement to societ y 


of meat, and going home with but a sec: anty|a few sentences, and the possib bility of pay-|for past offences, by twisting twine, and reeling 
t 


supply even of the se, Veal sells for 14 stivers| ment was ascertained. It seems that even the from 100 to 125 threads per day. To com- 
the kilo, to use the local term—about 7d. per paupers get a little money somewhere, and| plete this the little pedestrian has to run 10; 
pound ; beef {, 6d. ; the octroi or duty bei ing 2d.| several promised to pay the charge of two and miles. A half penny’s worth of oatmeal, at 


per pound. Milli six-cents (three- -halfpence) |a-half cents, or one halfpenny, per lesson; 


15d. per peck, serves one of these treadwheel 
the litre during summer, and in winter 7 cents. 


jothers could only afford the half of this small culprits for the long period of five weeks. In 







































































































































time it makes 110 threads per day. At this EYRE & LANDELL, 
rate a mouse earns 7s. 6d. per annum. Take 8. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 
off 6d. for board and 1s. for machinery, there Philadelphia, 


hiict i 


The mouse emplover was < yt to make an a proc ure , 

| bey S GOOD SILKS for DRESSES 
ee lor the lease of an old empty nous Plain style of M De Laines 
which will hold ten thousand mouse mills, . 








Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
sufficient room being left for keepers and some Neat Ginghams and Ua 
hundreds o spectators. Allowing for rent, Mer es, Cob gand Alpa 
masters, interest, and machinery, there will be 1 ’ . € 
e Diaukets and t Wi < 
a balance of $10,000 per annuin ¢ 
( 18, Las eres @ Ve yg 
lia sty ( i Ta Covers 
The famous Artesian we it Kissengen, Friends’ M Gloves and Hosk 
Bavaria, commenced 18 years ago, and wi E. & L. have at es a fing bh Cap ¢ 
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cord lit pAPER HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c.,—We 
—- a on bat al ‘ t i Z ssort I 
ee eee rOCK OF PLAIN | ve . sod ne j | : \ 
WO GOO! lhe Subs zy toenter An, Parlors, Halls, \ , ( 
wa lesale business, will s a : . < at very and « sseu papers, . I 
reduce } : iT Ast w g y t I va s Ww i ‘ y v s 
advantage to call, as the stock is sel o 1 an t velvet f pa <. wi y 
staple g $ JOHNS & } YNI & “ sa . Reta We ave C 
Jan 16—tf er | } with a 
.- oR eRe : AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 
4 customers ha rl is Te \ «e Cor iby aj son pr Al ex rie 
etore from N l reet,to 52 North Fou we t f 8 est I i 
west side, a few d he and gratef i s w 1 ‘ I 
customers for their favors heretofore extended, he re- on very favora t $ 1 10 cis. to § 
quests a continuance of the same 1 piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate 
In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cass r other business, No. 4 and No. 6 North Fi St 
meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order, | story Entrance No. 4 
at reasona prices, and at short notice, he intends kee; " All work warranted, a papering dor n 
ing a good assort nt of Furni ds, such as the country at « I es, by expe 





Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Su 
Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers 
WILLIAM HAWKINS. | W. D. PARRISH & Co. 


Philadel; ua, 1lmo. Ist, 1851, 1P2lth mo. 7-tf No. 4 and 6 N. 5th street, s’nilada 


Respectfu ly; 


> } ’ ave e . i ator 2 r . » . 
will arise 6s. clear from every mouse annually. his established a e where Friends now resort 
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kk EMOVAL.—Emmon Kimuer Jr, would intorm bie 
rs friends that be bas removed. and is now engaged 
with Isaac M. Ashton, N 172 Market street, 4 


) 
above Sth stree!, where he would be pleased lo see a 


in wanto!t Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 


salisiaction will be rendered in regard to price or qual- 


ity. An assortment of plain hates for Friends always kept 


ade to order. 


\ CARD.—CiAS. C. EDWARDS respectiully in 


! s his friends that he is receiving the tines! 
sof |} ur that come >this market. W h he is 
} ‘ ‘ } t 4 } - 
Sa pies i > bra 
: f 8.E s 
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\ CHESTS “ 
: | OR BURGLARS 
\ \ Sif Db THE TEstT OF Ul ¥ 
1 ‘ 
a? = 


BOOKS 
PRLEOKS mov Boxes, Bales, A Stores 
i ( | PRESSES w ( ® Pa 
PACKING LEVERS Dia G \ 
it It] SHOW] ew ° 


tE zy MEATS, BUT 
rER. MILK, & in dining fr m, he r cella 
VATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad 
\ y RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARI 
: OLIVER EVANS, 
lmo-tt. GES, Second: r w Che t st 


ee MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—Just 


yt i i Ma age ( ites i the 
st Eng “tT _ , ' ; 
sa t ler of 1 ‘ 
é er e the e€ vate houses. Price $2 
also a handsome assortment of 
WEDDING ENVELOPES—end card 


EDDING NOTE PAPER and WEDDING 
ERS 
W. D PARRISH &C 


t North 5th Street. 


Pp STACKHOUSE, Jr.. Convevancer, 8. E. corne 
e of F th and Bran Sts.. Pl 4 lphia 
He w at to the purchase and sale of Real Es- 


tat ' ' 


ate, vestment of monev in Ground Rent ar 
Mortgace Securities, and the collecting of Ground Rent 
House Rent and other Interest Money. 


8 me. 17 —6 mos 
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